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hut is found by presenting the ancient Athenian as 
the example of the all-round man who saw life clearly 
and saw it whole (84), who was fully developed intel- 
lectually, aesthetically and morally. 

The discussion of the moral aspects of Hellenic 
civilization is the weakest part of the argument, 
colored as it is by a perverse enthusiasm which refuses 
to look the facts squarely in the face. Surely a recital 
of modern short-comings does not prove ancient 
perfection. On page 54 the author says: 

We have to admit that we are more selfish < than 
the Greek >, because we have not as yet so keen a 
sense of our duty to our fellows and to society as a 
whole. 

But society as a whole did not consist in those days 
merely of the free male population of some particular 
state. Women, slaves and members of other com- 
munities certainly had a place in such society, yet 
towards these the attitude of the Greek was utterly 
selfish, even cruel. Throughout this portion of the 
argument the reasoning is ex parte and quite unconvinc- 
ing. 

This apart, the lecture is an exhilarating protest 
against the sordid materialism of the present day, and 
contains many a suggestion that deserves to be care- 
fully pondered. But it is a pity that a lecture on art 
should itself be so inartistic, not to say slovenly, in 
form. It is marred throughout by the slap-dash style 
and superficiality that characterize all the author's 
lectures which the reviewer ha? chanced to hear. 

Incidentally, it is a bit surprising to learn that the 
Athenian theater in the fifth century seated more than 
30,000 spectators. In his lecture on the Greek theater 
the author puts the figure at forty thousand! 

Far more pretentious in both style and scope is 
Miss Stephens's work on the Greek Spirit, which is 

an endeavor to tell somewhat of the message of Greek 
thought and action, of the lifting and broadening of 
the vision of human life associated with the social 
mind and will of the old-day Hellenes. ... I hope 
my essay may reflect somewhat of the old Greek 
directness and Greek penetration of life. 

Whether she has succeeded in realizing this hope the 
reader may judge for himself from the following extracts 
(pages 88, 93, 99, 229, 185): 

Only extreme conditions of the old feudalism during 5 
under ideas evolved by new orders coming to the fore, 
by fresh blood and a new point of view of life spreading 
through Greek lands, permitted the tyrants' hold 
during the generations they continued. 

In the Athens of these days the king disappeared 
by the shearing of the priest part of his office of basileus, 
and naming him archon for life. 

Onward from the eighth century before Christ, we 
have seen, men's thoughts moved from the heroic 
glory that colored the age foredone to will, thought, 
feeling that the human being was of consideration. 

The graceful Ionic column, on the other hand, 
animated, free in play of fancy, demanding and stand- 
ing on its own base, whose beauty is complete within 



itself, spending its strength in slender shoots upwards 
and in airy decoration, is eight and one-half to nine 
and one-half times its greatest diameter. 

Men and Women of a community, picked singers and 
dancers, clad in canonical robes and c rowned with the 
velvet-leafed daphne or other green garland, singing 
hymns to the flute's accompaniment, wound marching 
through their pellucid air. 

The style, it is clear, is inexcusably bad. Rare, 
even obsolete words and meanings of words are not 
infrequent, while such Hellenic qualities as simplicity, 
clearness, restraint and charm are conspicuous by their 
absence. Moreover, the book attempts too much, 
dealing as it does with Greek history, literature, 
philosophy, art, religion and a number of other subjects. 
Each of these, furthermore, is presented in such a 
manner that important aspects and trivial aspects 
are given equal weight, and the Greek spirit — whatever 
is intended by the phrase — never shines forth clear 
and bright, as in an Hellenic sky, but is dimmed and 
blurred by the fog of a perfervid enthusiasm. 

Had the author been content to write only the first 
and the last chapters, somewhat expanded, she might 
have realized her desire to impart something of the 
message of Greek thought and action. By attempting 
too much she has defeated her object, and the reader 
lays the book aside baffled and weary. 
University of California. JAMES TURNEY Allen. 



Apparently the participle of the obsolete verb 'dure' =■ 'endure*. 



CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 

During the academic year ending last June there 
was broached at various times and places the idea 
of uniting in one Association all the teachers of Latin 
and Greek in institutions of all grades in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. The advantages of such a step are so 
obvious that it seemed remarkable that it had not 
been taken before. First, the union of so many 
teachers into one body would create a strong organi- 
zation, one of whose aims would be to stimulate and 
encourage true education and sound learning and to 
discourage specious substitutions. Secondly, it would 
create an organization to protect and conserve the 
professional interests of those who have devoted their 
lives to education in the field of classical literature. 
Thirdly, it would furnish the opportunity for social 
intercourse and good fellowship among a large number 
of teachers whose aims and interests are identical. 
Fourthly, it would provide opportunities for literary 
pleasures and professional stimulation. 

The organization was finally achieved on April 8, 
1916. The officers for the present academic year are 
President, Emma L. Berry, of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls; Vice-President, Thomas S. Cole, 
of the South Philadelphia High School for Boys; 
Treasurer, Mary S. Lee, of the West Philadelphia 
High School for Girls; Secretary, Arthur W. Howes, 
of the Central High School. 

The Board of Managers has decided to make haste 
slowly, and has arranged for two meetings only this 
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year, one in the fall and one in the spring. The fall 

meeting (the Association's first meeting) will be held 

on the evening of Friday, November 24, and the 

Association will have the good fortune to be addressed 

on that occasion by Professor Charles Knapp, of 

Barnard College. His topic will be, The Development 

of Prose Style among the Romans. 

It is expected that the membership will soon reach 

one hundred. 

Central High School, . , tr TT _ 

Philadelphia. Arthur W . HOWES, Secretary. 



IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS BY THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

There has recently been exhibited in the Second 
Marble Room of the Boston Museum the head of a 
goddess, of colossal size, that is perhaps from the hand 
of one of the immediate followers of Praxiteles. The 
marble is Pariah of a fine quality. The left side of the 
face is well preserved and has its original patina. The 
right side was injured by the pick of the excavator, and, 
having been more exposed to moisture, is covered with a 
brown, earthy stain. The nose, lips, and chin are also 
broken. But the poise of the head is majestic and 
graceful and illustrates well the spirit as well as the 
style and the technique of the great master. It is 
impossible to identify the goddess definitely, but she 
may be Hera, Leto, or Demeter, more probably 
Demeter. 

Another addition to the Museum's collection is a 
marble head of heroic size, representing a goddess. It 
is a copy made in the Graeco-Roman period, perhaps 
of the first or the second century A.D., of an original 
made probably between the years 460 and 450 B.C. 
The material of this head is white marble of a fine grain 
and, like the one described above, was worked separ- 
ately for insertion in a draped statue. The original was 
probably of bronze, but the copy, which is excellently 
preserved, except for the loss of the tip of the nose, is 
executed with great delicacy. Possibly Persephone is 
the goddess represented. The original belonged to the 
transitional period and certain features, as, for example 
the treatment of the hair, the full cheeks and rounded 
lower jaw, suggest that it may have been an early work 
of Phidias. Walter Dennison. 



Classical Articles in Non-Clas3ical Periodicals 

The preparation of the list of Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals will again be in charge of Professor H. H. Yeames, of 
Hobart College, Gsneva, and Mr. William Stu'.r. Messer, of 
Barnard College, Columbia University. AU readers of The 
Classical Weekly are invited to send to Professor Yeames or Mr. 
Messer or to the Managing Editor titles of such articles, especially 
of articles they have themselves contributed to various Journals 
(with some indication of the contents). 

To save space a set form should be followed by all contributors. 
Thus, an entry- like (J. C. Stobart, The Glory that was Greece) 
indicates an unsigned review of the book named; an entry like 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (Andrew Lang), indicates a 
review of Frazer's book by Andrew Lang; an entry like How 
did Thucydides write Numbers?, J. P. Mahaffy, indicates an 
article by Mahaffy; an entry like Professor Verrall or Sophocles's 
Ichneutae means an unsigned editorial or note or comment on 
the subject indicated. An entry like A Great Greek Statesman 
= (A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. Demosthenes and the Last Days 
of Greek Freedom) means that under the caption A Great Greek 
Statesman has appeared an unsigned review of Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge 's book. Comments explanatory of titles, meant to 



give some hint of the nature of the article or note, are given in 
square brackets. 
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Athenaeum — May, An Ancient War Book [Aeneas Tacticus]. — 
Sept., Minor Poetry: English and Latin = (Bradney, 
Carmina Jocosa; Pange Lingua: Breviary Hymns, Trans- 
lated by A. G. McDougall; The Minor Poems of Vergil, 
Translated by J. J. Mooney) ; The British Academy: Cromer 
Greek Prize. 

Century— Aug., A Cretan Snake Goddess [HI.], Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. 

Dial— June 8, Homer in English Hexameters, B. Q. Morgan. 

Fortnightly Review— ^July, Demosthenes and the Principles of 
Patriotism, I, W. L. Courtney. 

Harvard Graduates' Magazine — May, J. W. White, Scholia on the 
Aves of Aristophanes (C. B. Gulick). 

Hibbert Journal — July, Walter Leaf, Homer and History (Lawrence 
Solomon). 

Independent — May 29, Involuntary Archaeologists [at Saloniki]. 

International Studio — June, Prehistoric Greek Art; A New Greek 
Marble [ill.]. 

Journal of Mew York State Teachers' Association— June, The 
Direct Method in Latin, D. W. Terry. 

Nation — June it, Sociology and Humanism, Irving Babbitt. — 
June is, Josepn SaUthiel Tunison, T. F. Crane. — June 22, 
Homer in English Hexameters, B. Q. Morgan. — June 29, The 
Old Education and the New, P. E. More; Dr. Flexner's 
"Modern School", H. R. Fairclough.— July 27, Slighting the 
Classics, W. H. VanAllen; Virgil as a War Solace = (W. 
Warde Fowler, Virgil's "Gathering of the Clans"). — Aug. 10, 
The Farmer's Guide = (The Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil 
Translated into English Verse by T. C. Williams); (Maurice 
Emmanuel, La Danse Grecque Antique, Translated by H. J. 
Beauley).— Aug. 17, A Parallel from Aeschylus (Pers. 818- 
822), i. D. uoodell; (Life of Boniface by Willibald, Trans- 
lated by G. W. Robinson).— Aug. 24, The Clemency of 
Caesar, Duncan Savage. — Sept. 7, (Loeb Classical Library: 
Pemn's Plutarch, Vol. 3; Haines's Marcus Aurelius; Fair- 
clough's Virgil, Vol. 1; Nixon's Plautus, Vol. 1; Miller's 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, 2 volumes) ; (J. W. Cohoon, Rhetori- 
cal Studies in tne Arbitration Scene of Menander's Epitre- 
pontes; ; (H. M. Hubbell, The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, 
Dionysius, and Anstides); (C. A. Manning, A Study of 
Arcuaism in Euripides); (Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 27). — Sept. 21, The "Scrap of Paper" in Aristo- 
phanes |Ach. 307 I.J, W. R. Riddell; (John Burnet, The 
Socratic Doctrine of the Soul). — Sept. 28, Goliardic Poetry = 
(The Cambridge Songs: A Goliard's Song-Book of the XI 
Century, Edited by Karl Breul). — Oct. 5, (A. H. Weston, 
Latin satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal). 

Poetry Review — Sept., New Songs of Sappho. Translated by 
J. M. O'Hara. 

Quarterly Review— July, The Trojan War, J. R. Bury = (Walter 
Leaf, Troy, a Scudy in Homeric Geography; Homer and 
History); The Last Days of Pompeius, J. P. Postgate =* 
(John Masefield, Irje Tragedy of Pompey the Great; Rene 
Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain; Lucanus De Bello Civili, 
tertium edidit C. Hosius). 

Revue Hebdomaire — 'June 3. Demosthene et les Atheniens, Henri 
Welsctunger. 

Spectator — May 20, Caesar and the Germans, R. N. Pearson.— 
May 27, The Roman Empire =- (G. F. Young, East and West 
through Fifteen Centuries); The Prime Minister, C. B. 
[Vergil, Aen. 10.693 ff.].— July r, (W. Rhys Roberts, Patriotic 
Poetry, Greek and English). — July 8, Plautus on the War, 
H. C. [Mil. Glor. 222 ff.].— July 15. Homer in English Hexa- 
meters, B. Q. Morgan. — July 22, Latin Tags and Modern 
Problems; Antiqui Tempora Veris = (H. G. Rawlinson, 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome). — July 29, (The Clouds 
and The Wasps of Aristophanes, with Translations, Introduc- 
tions, and Commentaries by B. B. Rogers). — Aug. 12, Style, 
W. D. LeSeur [Mart. 10.46]; New Volumes in the Loeb 
Library = (Pliny's Letters; Apuleius, The Golden Ass; 
Pindar; Hesiod and Homeric Hymns). — Aug. 19, Aristo- 
phanes, Hunter Smith [Gallipoli frogs].™ Aug. 26, Cromer 
Greek Prize. — Sept. 2, The Study of Greek, Recluse. — Sept. 9, 
The Empire and the Land, Herbert Warren [Vergil and T. C. 
Williams's translation]. — Sept. 23, Lucan on the War, H. C. — 
Sept. 30, Adkuc sub Judice, A "Briton"; The Study of Greek, 

Times (London) Literary Supplement — -May 19, Pindir in English 
= (Sir John Sandys, The Odss of Pindar, Loeb Class. Lib.). — 
June 2, Manilius and "the Blonde Beast" [4.711], Natus sub 
Geminis. — -June 9, The Apostle of the Germans = (Willibald , 
Life of St. Boniface, Translated by G. W. Robinson). — -July 14, 
Greek Thoughts — (Love, Worship, and Death: Some Ren- 
derings from the Greek Anthology, by Sir Rennell Rodd). — 
July 21, War Elephants in Antiquity. — Aug. 4, War Elephants 
in Antiquity, A. H. T. Clarke. — Aug. 11, Ovid and Germany, 
J. P. Postgate.— Sept. 8, (B. C. Rider, The Greek House); 
Germanicus on the Germans, T. G. Jackson. 

Times (London) Educational Supplement — July 4, Classics and 
Science, A. C. Headlam. — Aug. 1, Classical Sixths, J. F. 
Roxburgh. 

Times (London) Weekly Edition — June 16, A Poem Newly-found 
by Sappho. 



